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walking by faith instead of by sight. That, of course, is of itself no 
argument against the wisdom or feasibility of adopting such a reform. 
On the contrary, the great changes and improvements which have 
come about in questions of public policy have been the result of such 
faith, of such intuitive insight and foresight, rather than of timid and 
overcautious experimentation. But those who believe in the possi- 
bility of the reform need not be surprised at the conservatism of 
practical railroad managers on this subject There is little doubt, 
however, of a steady development in the direction indicated by the 
author of this book, unless our ideas as to the social function and 
possibility of the railway and its management should develop along 
entirely different lines from those which seem likely now. In spite 
of its brevity the book gives the best account of the movement for a 
reform in our freight and passenger tariff policy and the best argu- 
ment in its behalf which have thus far been given in English. 

Edmund J. James. 



The Evolution of the Constitution of the United States. By Sydney 
George Fisher. Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott Co., 1897. 

" If I find on American soil the footprints of a man, and wish to 
discover whence he came, I surely ought not to assume at once that 
he is a foreigner, and take the next steamer for England or Holland, 
to see if I can find footprints over there that are like his. ... for 
it may be that he is a native." With this for his text, and the 
growth of American institutions for his topic, Mr. Fisher has given us 
a brief, but comprehensive, study of the sources of our national con- 
stitution. He summons before him the various theories on this 
subject, the English, the Dutch, the ancient Greek, and even Mr. 
Gladstone's memorable dictum ; he examines each with a criti- 
cal, and often a hostile, eye, and finds them all wanting. These 
critical chapters, while not well condensed, contain much that is val- 
uable. Having disposed of these theories of the foreign origin of 
our institutions, the author next turns to American sources, and 
in three excellent chapters, one on "Evolution from the Colonial 
Charters," and two on the " Evolution of Federalism," he shows the 
direct influence exerted on our constitutional development by the ex- 
perience of the colonies and states. In this part of the work the 
author is at his best; he portrays most accurately the growth of the 
legislative, executive and judicial departments of the federal govern- 
ment from the colonial charters, and shows with a clearness that is 
almost startling, the logical growth of the federal idea through the in- 
numerable plans of union. These plans begin with the New England 
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Union in 1643, and include the drafts and frames of government of 
Charles II., James II., William Penn, Charles D'Avenant, Robert Liv- 
ingston, Earl of Stair, Daniel Coxe, Benjamin Franklin, Peters, Hutch- 
inson, Johnson, Drayton, Noah Webster, and the various suggestions 
in this line offered in the convention. One of the most interesting 
parts of the work is the discussion of the sources of Puritan ideas on 
government There were, says Mr. Fisher, three different sets of con- 
ditions, of climate, soil, character of Indians, etc., in the territory to 
be settled, making three distinct regions, New England, the Middle 
Provinces, and the South. Corresponding to these three sections we 
find, says the author, three different forms of local government arising, 
and therefore since the character of the immigrants was, in general at 
least, the same, we must account for the differences in govermental 
ideas almost entirely by these differences in physical environment. 
But was the character of the immigrants the same ? Certainly our his- 
tories would make us believe that the Puritan settlers were mostly 
middle-class folk and tradesmen, while the immigration into Virginia 
and Carolina was largely made up of younger sons of the nobility, of 
mere adventurers and idlers. If this be true then Mr. Fisher must 
admit that a powerful influence was exerted on the formation of planta- 
tions, and of the parish-county form of government by the character 
of the population, but this he could safely do without modifying in 
essential particulars his contention that it was American conditions, 
and not English traditions which gave rise to our systems of local ad- 
ministration and eventually to the peculiar organization of our national 
government. Obviously the author's views stand in marked contrast 
to the usually accepted doctrine as expounded by Bryce, Stevens, 
Taylor, Howard and a host of others, who have written on our local 
as well as our federal constitutional development. It seems highly 
probable that the light of future research will lead to the rejection 
of both sides of the controversy as half-truths or extremes. On the 
one hand the ultra-English tendency which persists in tracing all im- 
portant features of our institutions to their "English originals " must 
be regarded as definitely refuted by Mr. Fisher, who shows the in- 
fluence of physical environment and, above all, the application of 
colonial experience in the make-up of the federal constitution, On 
the other hand Mr. Fisher certainly underestimates the influence of race 
traditions and inclinations when he excludes from calculation the 
democratic tendencies of the Anglo-Saxons, their undoubted political 
genius and the influence which these would naturally exert on the 
formation of a peculiar form of government more or less similar to that 
obtaining in the mother country. In one sense our institutions are 
English in that they were erected by Englishmen, with English habits 
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of thought; in another, they are not English because they were in- 
fluenced in a greater degree by the circumstances of time and place,, 
by environment. 

The arrangement of the work is not all that could be desired. It 
would have been more helpful to the reader had the author's theory 
of our constitutional development been -placed in its logical sequence 
after the critical portions of the work. It is also to be regretted that 
the author has devoted one-sixth of his entire book to a refutation of 
Campbell's theory regarding the Dutch sources of the constitution. 
Mr. Campbell's theory has already served its term as the literary 
punching-bag for writers and speakers in this field, and it has been hit 
so often and so hard that it no longer rebounds properly. In conclu- 
sion, the reader, if he be a student of constitutional history, must feel 
grateful for the clear and forcible explanation of the influence of natural 
surroundings on the formation of governmental systems, since it is from 
this point of view that we have most to expect in the future study of 
our institutions. 

James T. Young. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



Geschichte und System der Eisenbahnbenutzung im Kriege. Ein 
eisenbahn-technisches und militarisches Hiilfsbuch. By Dr. Joe- 
STEN. Pp. 88. Leipzig. Deutsche Verkehrs-Blaetter, 1896. 

In Great Britain and the United States the development of railroads 
has been primarily determined by industrial conditions, while military 
considerations have played but a secondary r61e. On the continent of 
Europe, however, the location of railroads, and the manner of their 
construction and operation, have been influenced by the probable 
demands to be made upon them in time of war. Railroads have acted 
upon the military, somewhat as they have upon the industrial organ- 
ization of European states; armies have become differentiated, and a 
division of labor has been systematically carried out upon a large 
scale. Armies have become greater and their movements quicker, 
and wars have become more rapid and destructive but less frequent in 
consequence. 

The writer of this volume is a recognized authority on the subject 
of the military use of railroads. Under the pseudonym of Miles Fer- 
rarius, he has already contributed several books and some fifty articles 
to the literature of the subject. In the present book, Dr. Joesten 
draws attention to the importance of railways in mobilizing armies at 
the outbreak of a war, and in maintaining the forces during its con- 
tinuance. Such is the rapidity of mobilization of the armies of 10-day 
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